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“ Magnas  inter  opes  inops.” — Hoe.  Carm.  xvi.,  28. 


“Sabete,  amigo,  que  para  curar  todo  genero  de  males 
no  es  menester  mas  que  sangrar  y hacer  beber  agua  ealiente. 
Este  es  el  gran  secreto  piara  curar  todas  las  enferme- 
dades  del  mundo.” — Le  Sage  (in  Oil  Bias'). 

“ Mais,  sur  toute  chose,  ce  qui  me  plait  en  lui,  et  en  quoi 
il  suit  mon  example.  C’est  qu’il  s’attache  avcuglfiment  aux 
opinions  de  nos  anciens,  et  que  jamais  il  n’a  voulu  com- 
prendre  ni  dcouter  les  raisons  et  les  experiences  des  pre- 
tendues  decouvertes  de  notre  Siecle,  touchant  la  circulation 
du  sang,  et  autres  opinions  de  mcme  farine.” — Monsieur 
Diafoirus  (dans  Le  Malade  Tmaginaire,  de  Moliebe). 

“ Consideb,  brethren,  shall  not  we  too  one  day  be 
antiques,  and  grow  to  have  as  quaint  a costume  as  the  rest. 

. . . In  antiquarian  museums  only  two  centuries  hence, 

the  steeple  hat  will  hang  on  the  next  peg  to  Frank’s  and 
Company’s  patent,  antiquarians  deciding  which  is  the 
uglier ; and  the  Stultz  swallow-tail,  one  may  hope,  will 
seem  as  incredible  as  any  garment  that  ever  made  ridicu- 
lous the  respectable  back  of  man.” — Carlyle. 
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THERAPEUTICS  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 
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The  enthusiastic  reception  that  was  lately  accorded  by 
the  two  great  Academies  of  his  country  to  M.  Pasteur,  as 
well  as  the  publicity  this  subject  has  lately  achieved 
amongst  ourselves,  must  be  my  excuse  for  entering  at 
this  eleventh  hour  on  any  discussion,  however  brief,  of 
the  several  methods  that  have  been  devised  or  practised 
in  the  past  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  this  malady.  I have, 
moreover,  nothing  new  to  say  on  these  points,  only  this, 
that  I have  seen  a few  cases  of  the  kind  myself,  and  that 
the  literature  of  the  question  has  ever  had  an  interest 
and  an  attraction  for  me  such  as  I can  neither  suppress 
nor  ignore.  These  are  they  that  now  move  me  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  of  the  therapy  of  this  disease — a 
therapy  that  well  illustrates  the  blind  beliefs  or  rather 
dark  gropings  after  truth  of  our  fathers,  as  well  as  the 
more  enlightened  benevolence  or  sympathy  of  their  sons, 
and  the  story  of  all  these  struggles  and  strivings,  of  all 
this  faith  or  infatuation,  or  folly,  culminating  as  it  or 
they  do  in  our  great  confrere's  brilliant  discovery,  is  one  of 
the  saddest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
glorious,  episodes  of  our  professional  record. 

That  this  mysterious  and  inscrutable  disorder  should 
have  monopolised  to  itself  a larger  share  of  popular  pre- 
judice or  public  dread  than  its  congeners,  from  all  his- 
toric time,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Its  latency  and 
fatality,  the  suddenness  with  which  it  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  the  certainty  with  which  it  crowned  its  lethal 
mission  with  death  were  well  calculated  to  baffle  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  and  set  at  naught  the  arts  of  the 
learned.  Nothing  availed  against  it,  and  so  we  find 
accordingly  substances  or  measures  recommended  as  re- 
medies for  it  by  men  of  “ light  and  leading  ” in  their 
day,  which  we  now  know  were  quite  inert,  if  they  were  not 
positively  injurious.  Some,  indeed,  are  so  grotesque  or 
disgusting  as  to  preclude  any  detailed  estimate  of  their 
merits  in  these  pages.  Others  are  so  cumbersome  or 
bulky  as  to  excite  our  astonishment,  and  oblige  us  to  ask 
ourselves  how  any  sane  man  could  advise  or  any  sound 
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stomach  could  digest  them.  But  a drowning  man  will 
clutch  at  anything  that  comes  in  his  way,  and  any 
remedy,  however  cruel  it  may  appear,  would  be  preferred 
by  the  friends  and  relatives  to  the  agony  and  misery  of 
the  hopelessly  stricken  friend.  They  resorted  accordingly, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  in  those  days  to  measures  that  will 
scarcely  bear  the  light  in  these,  they  showed  a spirit  in 
respect  to  many  of  these  poor  sufferers  that  would  not 
discredit  a Torquemada  or  a Dominick,  a Calvin  or  a 
Knox,  and,  in  a word,  a dispassionate  consideration  of  all 
the  surroundings  of  this  condition  is  calculated  to  show 
that  ignorance  and  superstition,  credulity  and  cruelty,  are 
not  the  exclusive  heritage  of  any  class  or  of  any  creed,  («) 

So  many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded,  and  so  many 
theories  have  been  propounded  about  the  causation  and 
pathology  of  this  disease  that  I will,  I fancy,  best  consult 
my  own  feelings  and  my  readers’  convenience  by  ignoring 
both.  They  have  been  already  done  to  death  by  others, 
and  it  is  now,  I think,  generally  acknowledged  that  “ as 
surely  as  an  acorn  produces  only  an  oak,  and  a rose-seed 
only  a rose-tree,”  so  surely  does  the  virus  of  rabies  give 
rise  to  hydrophobia,  and  “every  other  allied  disease  only  to 
its  own  special  poison  or  malady.”  This  being  confessedly 
so,  ( b ) I need  not  concern  myself  with  these  points,  and  I 
heartily  agree  with  Copland  when  he  says  that  “the 
desire  of  publishing  whatever  appears  singular  or  anoma- 
lous, chiefly  from  an  insufficient  recognition  of  all  the 
phenomena,  and  often  from  the  neglect  of  many  which 
are  most  important,  gives  rise  to  an  accumulation  of  false 
facts  which  bewilder,  even  if  they  fail  of  misleading.”  It 
is  only,  indeed,  through  misconceptions  of  this  land 
that  we  can  account  for  the  heterogeneous,  if  not  abso- 
lutely contradictory  or  incongruous  conglomerations  of 
medicines  or  mixtures,  pills  or  potions,  that  are  so  often 
thrust  upon  ift  in  the  “ penny  dreadfuls  ” of  the  day,  and 
other  more  pretentious  organs  of  public  enlightenment 
and  information. 

A brief  prefatory  narrative  of  my  own  individual  expe- 
rience of  this  disease  will  best  enable  me  to  give  effect 
to  these  views,  and  will  also  best  pave  the  way  for  the 
enumeration  contemplated  above.  The  first  cases  of  this 
kind  that  came  under  my  cognisance  appeared  several 

(a)  For  further  or  fuller  proof  of  these  and  the  other  allegations  of 

this  kind  contained  in  this  paper  than  is  possible  here,  I must  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  a letter  of  mine  headed  “ Some  Quasi-Medical 
Popular  Fallacies,”  that  appeared  in  this  journal  for  December  31st, 
1S79.  . , 

(b)  See  article.  “Is  Typhus  Fever  Contagious?”  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  for  November,  1879,  p.  81. 
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years  since  at  Cnwnpore,  in  the  persons  of  some  natives 
of  that  place  who  were  bitten  by  rabid  jackals,  and  this 
foul  feeder  is  frequently  responsible  for  the  diffusion  of 
this  disorder  elsewhere  in  India.  So  is,  of  course,  his  con- 
gener the  half-starved  bazaar  Pya— as  the  soldiers  call 
him — who  lives,  kicked  and  cuffed,  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  post  to  pillar,  on  such  scraps  of  malodorous  ofial  as 
chance  or  charity  may  ihng  in  his  way.  The  wolf,  once 
so  common,  but  now  so  rarely  met  with  near  canton- 
ments, has  also  frequently  communicated  hydrophobia, 
and  I have  heard  on  the  spot  of  instances  of  it  that  were 
caused  by  the  bites  of  bears  in  the  Himalayas.  Pet 
monkeys  are  quite  as  dangerous  in  the  East  as  other  pets, 
including  the  fox,  nearer  home,  and  a case  is  recorded  in 
the  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science  for  January,  1859, 
pp.  201-2,  in  which  the  bite  of  a (mad  ?)  mongoose  proved 
fatal.  These  are  the  onfy  animals  by  which. I have  myself 
seen  or  heard  of  its  production,  but  all  the  so-called  hot- 
blooded  mammals  are  said  to  be  capable  of  producing  it, 
and  I am  told  that  the  bite  of  the  predatory  skunk  of 
America  is  almost  always  fatal,  (a) 

A.  B.,  cet.  22,  was  admitted  to  hospital  at  Peshawur  on 
the  30th  June,  1873,  and  he  died  about  2 p.m.  on  the 
following  day  the  weather  being  at  the  time  very  close 
and  sultry.  He  complained  on  admission  of  headache, 
pain,  or  rather  a feeling  of  tightness  or  oppression  in  the 
chest,  especially  so  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  his  manner 
was  distressed  and  perplexing.  He  was  very  nervous  and 
excited,  but  this  attracted  no  special  attention  at  the 
time,  as  the  endemic  fever  of  that  valley  begets  like 
symptoms,  and  no  special  precautions  were  taken  or 
enforced.  When  visited  a few  hours  later  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  day  he  complained  of  the  Happing  of  the 
punkah,  and  asked  urgently  that  his  chest  should  be  exa- 
mined. This  examination  elicited  nothing  abnormal,  and 
the  usual  routine  remedies  were  alone  prescribed.  When 
seen  again  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning  he  re- 
presented himself  as  having  had  a very  bad  night,  and  he 


(a)  A pet  fox  caused  the  death  of  one  of  the  Lennox  family,  who  was 
Governor-General  of  Canada  at  the  time.  1 have  myself  notes  of  two 
cases  of  officers  who  contracted  the  disease  from  pet  monkeys,  and  as 
regards  the  skunk  here  referred  to,  the  following  extract  from  Dr 
Cheadle's  review  of  “ The  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Great  West  ” that 
appeared  in  the  Academy,  for  February  3rd,  ’77,  pp.  89-90,  will’speak 
for  itself “ The  animal  is  carnivorous  and  nocturnal  in  its  habits 
fearlessly  penetrating  in  search  of  food  into  camps  and  tents  whilst 
the  inmates  are  asleep.  He  will  deliberately  commence— in  lieu  of 
other  pabulum— devouring  the  head,  face,  or  other  uncovered  part  of 
the  sleeper  . . . The  bite  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  hydro- 
phobia, and  these  skunks  are  said  not  to  be  rabid,  but  healthy" 
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again  asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  the 
punkah.  He  was  removed  accordingly  from  the  body 
into  one  of  the  verandahs  of  the  hospital,  and  placed 
under  the  custody  of  several  of  his  comrades. 

He  spent  a very  restless  morning,  the  disease  having 
been  meanwhile  accurately  diagnosed,  and  his  general 
symptoms  increased  suddenly  in  severity  about  9 a.m. 
He  became  very  violent  and  excited,  he  raved  at  or 
shouted  to  his  attendants,  and  wanted  to  get  up  and 
“ get  away,”  as  he  expressed  it.  I believe  that  morphia 
was  injected  subcutaneously  under  the  muscles  of  his 
chest,  and  I know  that  I recommended  chloroform  myself, 
but  nothing  that  was  or  that  could  be  done  for  him  at 
this  time  did  or  could  benefit  him,  and  the  enormously 
dilated  condition  of  his  pupils  showed  how  deeply  his 
cerebrum  was  affected.  The  pulse,  which  was  very  small 
and  compressible,  ran  up  whenever  he  struggled  to  140, 
and  he  vomited  occasionally,  or  rather  he  hawked  up  fre- 
quently a thick  sticky  fluid  of  a dark  coffee-grounds 
colour.  He  sternly  refused  to  take  any  liquid  food  or 
physic  at  our  hands,  and  he  had  to  be  held  down  by  ten 
or  more  men  whenever  the  paroxysm  came  on  him.  Ex- 
haustion set  in  about  1.30  p.m.,  at  which  time  the  tem- 
perature stood  at  106'20,  and  he  died  quietly  about  half 
an  hour  afterwards. 

On  section,  four  hours  afterwards,  the  body  well  nou- 
rished, and  presenting  all  the  other  characteristic  features 
of  early  manhood,  was  very  rigid,  and  the  hands  were 
tightly  flexed.  The  membranes  and  superficial  vessels 
of  the  brain  were  gorged  with  blood,  so  were  the  vessels 
of  the  convolutions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  choroid  plexus 
and  base  generally,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  blood- 
stained fluid  was  found  in  this  quarter  when  the  superin- 
cumbent cerebral  mass  itself  was  withdrawn  from  it. 
Numerous  bloody  points  were  brought  to  light  through  a 
further  slicing  of  the  hemispheres,  and  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles contained  some  sanious  fluid.  The  substance  of 
the  pons  was  soft,  sodden,  and  of  a dirty  opaque  hue,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  cord  were,  so  far  as  they  could  be  seen 
or  traced,  larger  or  more  conspicuous  than  they  are  or 
ought  to  be  in  health. 

The  other  appearances  disclosed  by  this  autopsy  do  not, 
if  I except  the  extreme  hypostasis  of  the  lungs,  call  for 
any  special  record  here,  and  I have  thus  fully  dwelt  upon 
the  features  of  this  case,  not  because  it  differs  in  any 
material  respects  from  others  of  its  kind,  but  because  I saw 
it  myself  ab  initio  usque  ad  finem  et  postea,  and  I know  that 
there  was  no  abrasion  of  the  surface  or  other  wound  of  any 
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kind  on  the  subject  of  it.  He  and  a comrade  had  been 
teasing  one  of  those  fiery,  irritable  little  terriers  soldiers 
are  so  fond  of,  when  he  was  bitten  on  the  right  thumb, 
and  he  or  his  comrade  assured  me  that  no  blood  escaped 
from  it  or  him  at  any  time.  I saw  myself,  before  and 
after  death,  the  dent — it  was  nothing  more — this  tender’s 
tooth  had  left  behind  it,  and  he  had  never  previously 
shown  any  signs  of  rabidity.  What  became  of  him  after- 
wards I do  not  now  remember,  but  he  was,  I presume, 
11  disposed  of  ” in  the  usual  way. 

Several  months  elapsed,  diming  which,  though  I had,  as 
usual  heard  or  read  a good  deal  about  this  disease  I yet 
saw  nothing  of  it  myself,  and  meanwhile,  as  the  following 
is  a personal  reminiscence,  I may  be  permitted  to  relate 
it  here. 

The  episode  was  witnessed  by  the  late  Major  Ewbank, 
R.A.,  from  whose  verbal  description  of  it  I have  compiled 
the  annexed  memorandum  : — “ While  stationed  at  Jhansi 
(said  he)  with  my  battery  in  September,  1870,  a horse  was 
reported  ill  by  one  of  our  ‘salutris,’  and  I accompanied 
our  ‘ vet./  Mr.  F.,  to  see  him.  We  found  him  raging  in  his 
stall,  and  trying  to  get  at  us.  When  hefound,  however,  that 
he  could  not  do  so,  he  bit  at  or  rather  tore  his  own  legs, 
and  the  ‘ case’  being  considered  desperate,  a ‘ board  ’ was 
ordered  to  sit  upon  it.  This  condemned  him,  and  he  was 
forthwith  destroyed.  On  examining  him  afterwards  we 
found  the  cicatrix  of  a healed  wound  on  his  upper  lip,  just 
below  the  nostril,  and  his  syce  acknowledged  under  pres- 
sure that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a jackal  about  a month 
or  six  weeks  previously  at  night.  The  child  of  one  of  our 
gunners  was  bitten  about  the  same  time  in  the  same  sta- 
tion by  a tame  jackal  (a  pet  of  one  of  our  men),  and  he 
died  soon  afterwards  in  convulsions  of  this  same  com- 
plaint.” 

I find  the  following  note  of  date  “ Sitapur,  July  9th, 
1877,”  among  my  papers,  and  I give  it  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Birch,  the  apothecary  of  the 
regiment  to  which  I was  then  attached.  Having  recog- 
nised the  case  along  with  him  as  one  of  hydrophobia 
and  further  assured  him  that  I had  no  faith  in  respect 
of  it  in  any  physic  I knew,  I left  him  to  deal  with  it  as 
he  liked,  and  this  is  in  brief  the  result : — “ At  8. 30  a.m. , Ah 
Mungroo,  punkha-puller,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a 
wolf  about  a month  since,  was  brought  to  this  hospital 
for  treatment.  I found  him  on  examination  to  be 
suffering  from  spasmodic  pain  in  the  epigastric  region, 
with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  swallowing,  great  irrita- 
bility of  the  surface  of  the  body,  urgent  thirst,  and 
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embarrassed  respiration.  The  pulse  was  quick  and  full,, 
and  a viscid  saliva  was  discharged,  or  rather  dribbled 
from  the  mouth.  He  had  one  grain  of  opium  every 
hour,  but  without  any  marked  benefit,  and  all  the 
symptoms  increased  in  severity  about  12  o’clock.  The 
spasms  extended  all  over  the  body,  he  complained  that 
the  current  of  air  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  wished 
to  be  excluded  from  it.  (a)  He  also  became  very  talkative 
about  the  same  time.  A warm  bath  was  given  and  the 
opium  was  continued,  but  without  any  effect  in  either 
case. 

“ The  convulsive  tremors  increased  in  frequency  and 
severity  about  1.30  p.m.,  the  patient’s  lips  and  cheeks 
became  livid  soon  afterwards,  and  breathing  slowly  and 
somewhat  stertorously  towards  the  end,  he  died  of 
exhaustion  at  3 p.m.  of  the  same  day.  The  post-mortem 
that  was  carried  out  the  following  morning  under  my 
own  supervision  revealed  nothing  that  was  either  specific 
or  pathognomonic.  The  surface  of  the  cerebrum  was 
superficially  congested,  and  the  vessels  of  the  sulci 
contained  more  blood  than  was  natural,  but  there  was 
no  appearance  of  any  extravasation  anywhere,  and  there 
was  no  fluid  to  speak  of,  either  in  the  ventricles  or  at 
the  base.  The  vessels  of  the  pons  and  medulla  appeared 
to  be  redder  or  more  distended  than  they  ought  to  be, 
but  there  was  no  perceptible  change  in  any  of  the  other- 
accessories  of  this  organ,  and  the  texture  of  it  was  firm 
and  consistent.  So  was  that  of  the  other  viscera,  the 
state  of  the  body,  in  short,  differed  in  no  respect  from 
that  produced  by  any  other  ailment,  and  a casual 
observer  would  never  associate  the  appearances — I 
cannot  call  them  lesions — found  in  it,  with  either  hydro- 
phobia or  any  other  serious  malady.” 

I have,  I fancy,  seen  one  or  more  other  example  of 
this  disease  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  if,  as  Pasteur 
contends,  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for,  or  confounded 
with  meningitis,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  I 
have  kept  no  notes  of  these,  and  I have  already  intimated 
that  I am  not  concerned  here  with  the  pathology  of  this 
complaint  or  condition.  I will  therefore  content  myself 
with  glancing  at  one  other  fact  that  came  under  my 
own  personal  cognisance,  and  then  turn  at  once  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  with  which  I began. 
A friend  and  brother- officer  with  whom  I was  in  the 
habit  of  sharing  a bungalow  was  bitten  one  day 


(a)  This  objection  to  currents  of  fresh  air  existed  in  all  the  cases  I 
have  seen  or  heal'd  of. 
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almost,  if  not  at  the  very  same  hour  as  his  bearer 
(native  valet),  by  a dog  that  was  undoubtedly 
mad.  The  servant  shaved  his  head  and  face,  more 
incolamm  patriae  suae,  put  on  new  or  clean 
garments,  and  went  on  a pilgrimage  to  Hurdwar,  or 
some  other  sacred  ghat  on  the  Ganges.  He  had  hardly 
returned  renovated,  as  he  thought,  than  he  was  seized 
with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  of  which 
he  died,  but  my  friend  is,  I am  glad  to  say,  still  alive 
and  kicking.  Seeing,  however,  that  according  to  our 
best  authorities  “ even  where  rabid  dogs  bite,  only  one 
case  out  of  twenty-nine  is  followed  by  hydrophobia, ,r 
tliis  escape  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  and  1 merely 
mention  it  because  I had  for  it  “ the  sensible  and  true 
avouch  of  mine  own  eyes.” 

Touching  the  measures  or  media  that  have  been  so 
much  lauded  or  relied  on  in  this  connection,  they  vary  so 
much  as  to  imply,  by  that  variation,  that  they  are  quite 
worthless.  They  include  every  wild  herb,  insane  root, 
or  shocking  substance,  that  Dioscorides  described,  or 
Pliny  portrayed,  and  they  range  from  adder’s  tongues  and 
“ a bit  of  the  dog  that  inflicted  the  bite,”  to  the  scrapings 
of  a tin  kettle  or  of  a pewter  pot.  They  also  include  such 
remedies  as  amulets  and  charms,  a girdle  of  the  hide  of 
the  hyena  or  of  the  she-bear,  and  when  these  fail  have  we 
not  at  hand  some  cranium  hominis,  as  well  as,  for  it  is 
more  accessible,  the  blood  of  a black  cat  or  of  a 
spoonbill  duck.  In  a word,  their  name  is  legion,  while 
their  virtues  are  held  to  be  “ beyond  compare,”  and  this 
too,  in  face  of  the  fact  that,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
contemporary,  “ a cure  when  once  the  disease  has 
declared  itself,  no  one  has  ever  (yet)  seen.” 

Men  and  women  too  have  been  cupped  or  cauterised  in 
pursuit  of  this  phantom  till  their  flesh  fizzed  like  a 
rasher  on  a gridiron,  they  have  been  bled  or  blistered 
for  it  till  they  fainted  away  or  looked  as  red  as  a rose 
or  as  blotched  as  a boiled  lobster.  They  have  been 
thrown  headlong  into  the  sea,  or  tumbled  unawares 
into  ponds  and  rivers,  and  where  these  were  not  at 
hand  they  have  been  soused  with  cold  water  till  they 
have  been  released  from  their  misery  by  that  “ com- 
passionate trance  which  is  poor  Nature’s  last 
resource  against  the  tryanny  of  pain.”  Some  few 
afflicted  wretches  have  been  mercifully  released,  in  my 
own  and  other  countries,  from  their  misery,  by  being 
suffocated  between  two  feather  beds,  and — but  let  us  close 
the  account  and  have  done  with  a retrospect  which  is  as 
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humiliating  to  our  art  as  it  is  painful  and  shameful  in 
itself,  (a)  i 

If  now  glancing  for  a moment,  either  separately  or  in 
globo,  at  the  substances  previously  alluded  to,  or  more 
minutely  described,  below,  we  ask  ourselves  if  the 
exhibition  of  any  one  of  them  has  been  found  medici- 
nally beneficial  in  this  disease,  we  will  be  obhged  to 
answer  emphatically,  not  one.  Should  any  curious 
searcher  after  the  phenomenal  in  Nature  or  art  be 
disposed  to  push  the  inquiry  further,  or  should  he  desire 
to  know  the  exact  number  of  articles  here  referred  to, 
we  would  be  obligtxltoj^say  that  without  knowing  more 
than  we  do  at  pn^Snt,  cordials  and  ^digestives,  mineral 
acids,  and  volatile  salts  enumerated^Eether  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  us  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  I could 
only  point  to  the  fact  that  whole  pages  were  devoted  by 
such  men  as  Edwards,  Gale,  Yates,  &c.,  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a salve,  or  to  the  preparation  of  a plaister,  that 
no  fewer  than  fourteen  physicians  signed  prescription ! 
for  Charles  II.,  ( b ) and  that  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Paris,  Pharmacologia,  p.  367,  “ There  are  several  pre- 
scriptions of  Huxham  extant  which  contain  more  than 
one  hundred  ingredients/''  This  being  so,  it  would  be 
obviously  impossible  for  me  or  any  other  man  to 
number  these  materials,  I can  only  say  approximately 
that  the  subjoined  list  contains  some  two  hundred 
different  items,  while  there  are  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
compound  headings  in  it,  each  of  which  may  be  said  to 
include  ten,  at  least,  different  herbs  or  drugs,  and  hint 
that  if  you  will  only  threw  in  the  irritants,  the  tonics, 
and  the  minor alsy  &c.,  includes,  you  will  find,  my 

curious  searcher,  as  above,  that  human  ingenuity,  or 


(а)  I am  obliged,  by  want  of  space,  to  give  here  in  the  most  con- 
densed form  available  to  me,  the  names  of  the  authorities  On  which 
these  several  allegations  are  based  “ Varia.”  by  the  late  H.  Friswell, 
p.  176;  Pliny,  “Hist.  Nat.,”  lxxix.  c.  5;  Mead’s  Works,  Lond,  17£2., 
pp.  77,  97 ; “Turner  de  Morbis  Cutan&s,”  Lond.  1714,  pp.  233,  304 
“ The  Indian  Annals  of  Medical  Science,”  for  July,  1873.  p.  115  ; 
The  Saturday  Review  of  October  5th,  1801,  iu  a criticism  on  Mr.  Mac- 
millan’s “Footprints  from  the  Page  of  Nature,”  who  recommended 
the  Peltidea  Canina  as  a remedy  for  this  disease  ; Conolly’s  “ History 
of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners.”  vol.  I.,  p,  20;  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton's "Personal  Sketches,”  (Routledge’s  edi  ion)  vol.  II.,  pp.  203  to 
207  ; and  Robertson’s  “History  of  Charles  V.,’’  p.  636  See  also^in 
the  same  connection  Burton’s  “ Pilgrimage  to  El-Medinali,  &c.,’’  vol. 
II.,  p.  182;  Smollett's  Works  (Roscoe's  edition),  p.  Sis:  as  well  as 
Boerhaave,  Celsus,  and  Van  Helmont  I have  looked  in  vain  into 
these  and  other  old  books  for  any  authentic  evidence  of  the  use  in  this 
disease  of  that  erewhile  pharmacopoeial  preparation  “ Sterc.  Hop.” 
but  could  find  none,  and  I have  been  equally  unsuccessful  in’ my 
search  after  that  pet  hobby  of  Sir  T.  Browne’s  “ the  left  stone  of  a 
weasel.’’ 

(б)  “ Macaulay's  History.’’  People’s  Edition,  vol.  1,  p.p.  211. 
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medical  perversity  has  devised  or  discovered  500  diflerent 
ccure^  for  this  one  disorder,  (a) 


Absinth 

Acids,  Hydrochlo- 
ric, Hydrocyanic, 
Sulphuric,  &c. 
Actual  Cautery 
Adder’s  Tongues — 
(Paracelsus) 
Affusion,  hot,  cold, 
and  otherwise 
Agaricus 
Agrimony-roots 

AlexiphamS^ts^ 
Alysma  Plantaris 
Allium 
Amulets 

Anagallis  Purpurea 
Angustifolium 
Anise 
Anodynes 
Antiepileptics 
Antimony,  Butter 
of 

Anthelmintics 
Anti-paralytics 
Anti-spasmodics 
Aromatics 
Aristolochia 
Artemisia 
Arsenic  in  various 
forms,  as  well  in- 


Digestives 

Digitalis 

Docks,  a decoction 
of 

Dragon-roots 

Elleborism 
Electricity 
Elder  flowers 
Emetics 
Enemata 
Evacuants 
Escarotics  and  ex- 
ulcerants 

Fasting 

Fat,  human  and 
otherwise 
Flies,  Spanish,  &c. 
Frankincense 
Fraxinus,  as  a tin- 
der, &c. 

Frictions 

Galbanum 
Galvanism 
Gall  of  a croco- 
dile (5) 

Garlic 

Genista  Tinctoria, 
alias  Butcher’s 


Nitrous  oxide  gas 
Notonia  grandi- 
flora 

Nux  vomica 

Oil  of  lizards 
Oleum  divas 
Oleum  succini 
Onions 
Opium 

Ophirriza  Mungos 
Oxylopatheun 

Peltidea  canina 
Peony 

Pepper,  black 
Periwinkles 
Pewter,  scrapings  of 
Pimpernel 
Phosphorus  x 

Poison-Snake,  &c. 
Polypody 
Potential  cautery 
Precautionary  mea- 
sures 

Profuse  diaphoresis 
Purgatives 

Quinine 


(a)  Am  I not  justified  in  appealing  here,  or  under  cover  of  these 
facts — for  such  they  undoubtedly  are- to  those  learned  writers  or 
able  editors  who  have  access  to  the  public  ear,  and  asking  them  to 
close  their  pages  or  their  columns  henceforth  against  the  publication 
of  these  worthless^cures?  May  X not  also  avail  myself  of  the  same 
opportunity  of  bespeaking  their  aid  towards  such  a modification — 
total  repeal  being  apparently  unattainable  at  present— of  that  invidious 
Experiments  on  Animals’  Bill,  as  could  admit  of  a resumption  of 
these  experiments  everywhere  in  these  islands  again.  Without  these, 
it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that,  physiology  must,  in  time,  become  an  exotic 
in  the  home  of  Boyle  and'Brodie,  and  Hunter,  and  Huxley,  and  with-  ^ 
out  these  also  our  Carpenters  and  Kirks  and  Fosters  will  have  to 
vamp  up  their  future  treatises  with  the  learn-i-Bga  of  German  neolo- 
gists.  If  they  do  not  consent  to  do  so,  i.e.,  if  they  will  not  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  German  Gamaliel  of  the  period,  their  labours  will  be  lost, 
and  their  books  will  be  of  little  more  value  to  the  physiological 
student  of  the  future  than  Pling’s  “Hist.  -Nat.,’’  Albeitus  Magnus 
^ De  Secretis,”  or  Ennemosefs  “History  of  Magic,”  were  to  the 
philosophical  physicians  of  the  past, 

( b ) “The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,’’  (edited  by  Col.  Tule),  vol  11, 
p.  47. 
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wardly  as  out-  Broom 
wardly,  in  paste  Gentian 


and  otherwise 
Asaricum 
Assafostida 
Atropia 


Gum-tragacanth 
Guaco  juice 
Gunpowder 


Rice,  Bosa-Canina 
et  Sylvestris 
Rose-Plantain 
Rhaponticke 
Rhubarb 
Rosin 


Basilicon  Ointment 
Baths,  hot,  cold, 
sea,  shower,  Rus- 
sian, &c. 
Batrachium 
Beetles  (a) 

The  bite  of  a viper 
extemporised  for 
the  purpose 
Belladonna 
Betony 

Bleeding,  large, 
small,  and  usque 
ad  deliquivm  vita 
Blisters 
Blood 
Bones 
Brine 

Brionywhite 

Broth 

Bare  breech  of  an 
old  cock 

Camel’s  Hay 


Hazel  nuts 

Hellebore 

Honey 

Honeysuckle 

Hog’s  lard 

Horse-dung 

Ice 

Irritants 
Jew’s  ear 


Laser 

Laurel  water 
Lead 

Lemon  peel 
Lichen  cinereus 
Ligatures 

Liverwort.  This  „ 
formed  the  basis  of  <?  ? • , 

the  once  famous  stained  suppura- 


Saffron 

Sage 

Savine 

Sedatives 

Setons 

Scarifications 

Scardium 

Scrophularia  Nodosa- 
Scutellaria  lateri- 
folia 

Serpentaria 

Smallage 

Sorrell 

Spikenhard 

Stramonium 

Strychnine 

Subacids 


tion 


Pulvis  Antilyssus  Q,  T , , , 

of  the  London  St.  Johns  wort 


Pharmacopoeia  of 
1721 


Thalectrum  flavum 


(a)  The  mode  of  administering  these  substances  is  so  well  set  forth- 
in  Nature  for  January  18th,  1877,  that  I cannot  withhold  it  from  my 
readers.  Here  it  is  : “ Blistering  Beetles  as  aCure  for  Hydrophobia.” — 
M.  de  Saulcy.ptre.laid  before  a late  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  France  the  debris  of  two  species  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  Melodise 
(Meloc  tuccius  and  Mylabris  tenebrosa)  which  had  been  sent  from  Gabfes, 
In  Tunis,  by  M.  de  Uhevarrier,  and  which  constituted  the  Medicine  in 
use  by  the  people  of  Amerna  as  a cure  for  hydrophobia.  16 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Demona,  and  is  mentioned  in  several 
Arabian  works  on  Medicine.  A portion  about  the  weight  of  a grain 
of  corn  is  given  to  the  sufferer.  The  medical  formula  directs  that  it 
should  be  taken  in  some  meat  soud  by  the  person  bitten  between  the 
21st  and  27th  day  after  the  bite  ; if  taken  before  or  after  these  dates 
it  will  not  effect  a cure.  The  natives  of  Amerna  seem  to  have  great 
faith  in  this  cure,  and  preserve  the  dried  beetles  as  a treasure.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  try  a series  of  experiments  on  the  use  of  the 
vesicating  beetles  in  this  terrible  malady.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  so  long  ago  as  1750,  Linnseus,  in  his  dissertation,  “ De 
Materia  Medicain  Regno  Animali,”  suggested  the  employment  in  such 
cases  of  the  common  blistering  beetle,  and  in  1856,  when  M.  L. 
Ealrmaire  laid  before  the  Entomological  Society  of  Erauce  a brochure 
by  M.  Saint  Hombourg  on  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia  by  the 
administration  of  a species  of  Meloe,  many  of  the  members  then 
present  mentioned  that  this  remedy  was  known  for  a very  long  time 
in  Germany.  (Ann.  Sec.  Ent.  Fiance,  27  Dec.,  1875,  Bulletin,  p.  clxiii. 
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■Camphor 
Canabis,  Indica 
Cantharides 
Castor 

Catch-fly,  Spanish 
Celandane 
■Centaury 
Chalk 
Charms 
Cinchona 
Cinnabar 
Cinnamon 
Chlorine  and  chlo- 
ric acid 
Chloroform 
Clysters 
Conium 
Copper 
Coralline 
Cordials 

Crabs,  the  shells 
and  ashes  of  river 
crabs 
Costus 
Cupping 
Curara 

Diacodium 
Diascordium 


Madwort,  said  to 
be  the  same  as 
alyssum,  and  des- 
cribed by  Diosco- 
rides  and  Galen 
under  the  head- 
ings of  Leucoium 
and  Marubium, 
Marsh-Mall  ow 
leaves 

Meloe  Proscarabse- 
cus 

Mercury,  (a)  so  as  to 
produce  saliva- 
tion, and  in  sun- 
dry other  forms 
Milk 

Mineral  acids 
Mint 

Mithradate 

Morphia 

Myrrh 

Mug-worth 

Musk 

Mustard 

Narcotics 

Nitre 

Nitrate  of  silver 


Tamarinds 

Theriacals 

Tin  filings 

Tobacco 

Tonics 

Treacle 

Turpeth  mineral 
Turpentine 
Transfusion  of  wa- 
ter, &c. 
Tracheotomy 

Ustion  of  the  bit- 
ten part  alias  the 
moxa  or  tinder 

Wines,  red,  white, 
canary,  falernian, 
&c.,  &c. 
Wormwood 
Woorara 

Vaccination 
Vervian 
Volatile  acids 
Volatile  salts 

Yeast. 


It  is  obvious  that  if  we  could  enumerate  here  all  the 
substances  that  are  included  under  such  headings  as 
anodynes,  cordials,  digestives,  &c.,  we  might  fill  columns 
of  this  journal  and  be  no  wit  the  wiser  for  our  pains. 
The  contrary  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  case.  We 
would  be  bewildered  and  amazed,  and  yet  were  many  of 
these  substances  recommended  as  remedies,  if  they  were 
not  lauded  as  specifics,  by  some  of  the  foremost  names  of 
their  century.  That  this  should  be  so  passes  all  under- 
standing, but  such  is  the  record,  and  the  now  acknow- 
ledged inefficacy  of  all  of  them  is  no  doubt  at  the 
bottom  of  that  distrust  or  despair  that  drives  the 
victims  of  grave  ailments  of  all  kinds  to  the  sea  or  to  the 
mountain,  rather  than  to  the  druggist  or  the  apothecary 
in  search  of  health.  The  days  of  mere  drugging  are,  in 
short,  numbered,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  this  is  to  be 
found,  as  I venture  to  think,  in  the  complicated  combina- 


(o)  "Twenty-five  Years  in  the  East,"  by  John  Martin,  Honeghberger, 
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tions  of  vile,  worthless,  and  often  disgusting  ingredients, 
our  professional  forefathers,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  so  often  delighted  in.  As  illustrations  in  point  I 
will  here  subjoin  a few  of  the  formulae  that  were  in 
vogue  in  connection  with  that  malady,  during  the  epoch 
of  the  later  Stuarts  and  the  two  first  Georges,  and  with 
these,  or  with  such  casual  comments  on  them  as 
they  necessarily  suggest,  or  call  for,  I will  close  this 
paper. 

One  John  Bate,  whose  work  “ The  Mysteries  of 
Nature  and  Art,”  appeared  in  1654,  prescribes  thus  wise 
for  the  biting  of  a mad  dogge : — “ Take  (he  directs)  brine 
and  bathe  the  wound,  then  claret  wine  and  put  a little 
mithridate,  and  so  let  the  patient  drink  it.  Then  take 
two  live  pigeons,  cut  them  through  the  middle,  and  lay 
them  hot  to  his  hand,  if  he  be  bitten  in  the  arms : 
if  in  his  legs  to  the  soles  of  his  feet,”  and  the  coolness 
with  which  our  author  cuts  up  his  pigeons  “ through  the 
middle  ” clearly  shows  that  there  were  no  anti-vivisec- 
tionists  in  those  days.  Writing  four  years  afterwards 
on  this  point,  the  author  of  a now  very  rare  book  that 
is  called  “The  Queen’s  Closet  Opened,”  Lond.  1658,  gives 
the  following  advice : “ for  the  biting  of  a mad  dog,  or 
stinging  of  an  adder,”  “ Take  a handful  or  more  (says  he) 
of  hazel  nuts,  a quarter  as  much  rice  with  a clove  of 
garlic,  stamp  all  these  together,  then  take  the  juice  and 
put  a little  treacle  to  it,  and  if  it  be  a man  that  is  stung 
or  bitten,  give  it  to  him  to  drink  in  beer,  or  wine,  or 
ale,  but  if  a dog  give  it  in  milk,  then  take  that  from 
whence  the  juice  came  and  bind  it  to  the  place  which  was 
bit  or  stung.” 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  famous  “ Receipts  in  Physic  and 
Chirurgery,”  appeared  in  London  in  1668,  and  in  them 
we  find  the  following 'Take  (he  enjoins)  a quart  of 
ale  and  a drachm  of  treacle,  a handful  of  rice,  a spoon- 
ful of  shavings  or  filings  of  tin,  boil  all  these  together 
till  half  be  consumed,  take  of  this  two  spoonfuls  in  the 
morning  and  at  night  cold.  It  is  excellent  (he  adds) 
for  man  or  beast'' and  let  us  piously  hope  that  it  did 
not  at  any  rate  do  either  one  or  the  other  much  harm. 
The  famous  It.  Boyle,  who  wrote  some  twenty-eight  years 
afterwards  has  left  us  “ A remedy  by  which  dogs,  bitten 
by  a mad-dog,  have  been  all  of  them  preserved  from 
running  mad,”  and  he  gives  us  the  ingredients  of  this 
wonderful  compound  in  these  words : — “ Take  (says  he 
‘ A Collection  of  Choice  and  Safe  Remedies,'  Lond.  1696, 
vol.  11,  p.  114)  three  plants  (i.e.  roots  and  leaves)  of 
that  herb  called  the  rose-plantane,  or  by  some  star 
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plantane,  and  having  chopped  it  small  with  a convenient 
quantity  of  butter,  let  the  bitten  dog  take  it  the  first 
day,  the  second  day  give  him  five  plants  ordered  as 
before,  and  the  next  day  seven,”  and  what  the  result  was 
we  need  not  here  stop  to  inquire. 

Coming  to  a somewhat  later,  if  it  were  not  a more 
enlightened  epoch,  we  find  Sir  Robert  Gordon  treating 
this”  disease  after  the  following  f ashion  : — “ Take  (he 
directs  ‘ Memwwe  of  the  Royal  Society,  being  a New 
Abridgement  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,’  vol.  ii., 
p.  446),  agrimony  roots,  primrose  roots,  dragon  roots, 
single  peony  roots,  the  leaves  of  box,  of  each  a handful, 
the  star  of  earth  (Spanish  catch  fly)  two  handfuls,  the 
black  of  crab  claws  prepared,  Venice  treacle,  of  each 
one  ounce ; all  these  are  to  be  beaten  and  bruised 
together,  and  boiled  in  almost  a gallon  of  milk  till  half 
is  boiled  away,  then  put  unstrained  into  a bottle,  and 
give  about  three  or  four  spoonfuls  at  a time  for  three 
mornings  successively,  before  new  or  full  moon,  to  the 
dog  or  animal  affected.  It  will  be  necessary  (he 
continues)  to  take  away  a little  blood  before  you 
administer  the  medicine.” 

Dampier’s  powder,  of  which  Mead  speaks  so  highly, 
was  prepared  as  follows : — “ The  herb  is  the  lichen 
Cinereus  terrestris.  ...  It  grows  commonly  in  barren 
places  all  over  England,  and  very  close  to  the  ground, 
to  use  it  you  must  (its  discoverer  says)  dry  it  either  in 
an  oven  by  the  fire,  or  in  the  sun,  then  powder  it  and 
pass  it  through  a fearce,  and  this  mixed  with  pepper 
finely  ground  is  the  composition.  The  dose  is  nearly 
four  scruples.  When  given  to  a dog  or  any  other 
animal,  they  must  (our  inventor  advises)  be  first 
blooded  and  then  washed  well  all  over.  Then  mix  the 
composition  in  a convenient  quantity  of  warm  milk  or 
broth,  the  dose  may  be  proportioned  to  the  bulk  or 
strength  of  the  animal.”  And  to  show  that  I have  not 
misstated  my  case,  or  enumerated  more  remedies  than  I 
could  properly  name  or  account  for,  I reproduce  the 
following  from  a book  called  “ Varia,”p.  176,  which  was 
issued  under  the  authorship  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Friswell, 
He  ascribed  it  to  Paracelsus,  and  describes  it  after  him 
as  “ a potion  which  being  drunk  will  cure  any  wound,” 
the  mad-dog  bite,  I presume,  included “ Take  of 
adder’s  tongues  three  handfuls,  of  periwinkle  the  lesser 
one  handful,  of  honey  suckle  one  handful  and  a half, 
of  rhubarb  one  ounce,  of  rhaponticke  three  ounces,  put 
them  into  two  gallons  of  water,  boil  it  to  six  quarts,  or 
put  them  into  new  ale  or  new  beer  for  four  or  five  days, 
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then  let  the  patient  drink  of  it.”  And  much  good  may 
it  do  him  say  I,  may  I add,  so  say  all  of  us. 

The  following,  with  which  I will  close  this  paper/are 
the  “ Receipts  for  the  cure  of  dog’s  madness,  that  were 
recommended  by  Sir  Theodore  Mayern  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions  \as  above,  vol.  iv.,  p.  484 : — “ Take 
(he  directs)  Virginia  s'pake-root,  and  flowers  of  St.  John’s 
W ort  gathered  in  their  prime,  of  each  equal  parts,  let 
them  be  made  into  very  fine  powder,  the  dose  is  from  a 
scruple  to  a drachm,  to  be  taken  in  any  sort  of  decoc- 
tion prepared  with  specifics.  To  a horse  two  drachms,  to 
a dog  from  1 to  14  drachms,  and  this  before  the  ninth  day 
after  the  bite.” 


CThis  rue  ought,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  frequency 
with  which  it  occurs  in  old  prescriptions  for  this  disease, 
be  considered  a truly  sovereign  remedy.  I find  it  also 
recommended  by  “ The  Old  Shekarry,”  in  that  very 
veracious  publication  of  his  he  called  “ The  Hunting 
Grounds  of  the  Old  World.”  His  directions  respecting 
it  are  as  follows  : — “ Six  ounces  of  rue,  picked  from  the 
stalk  and  bruised,  four  ounces  of  Venice  treqcle,  four 
ounces  of  mithridate,  four  ounces  of  the  scrapings  of 
pewter,  boil  these  ingredients  over  a slow  fire  in  two 
quarts  of  strong  ale,  till  one  pint  is  consumed,  then  put 
it  in  a bottle  closely  stopped,  and  give  nine  spoonfuls  to 
a man  or  woman  warm,  seven  successive  mornings 
fasting.”/ 

Another  : — “ Take  leaves  of  rue  picked  from  the  stalks 
and  bruised,  six  ounces  London  treacle  . . . garlic  pulled 
and  bruised,  and  fine  filings  of  tin,  of  each  four  ounces, 
put  them  into  four  pounds  of  canary  or  good  white 
wine  . . . there  let  it  quietly  digest  or  boil  in  balneo  for 
four  hours,  keeping  in  the  steam,  and  then  press  and 
strain  it.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  three  ounces  to  be 
taken  every  morning  for  nine  days.  The  patient  must 
fast  for  a time  after  it,  and  the  dregs  that  remain  after 
expression  must  be  applied  to  the  wound  and  renewed 
every  twenty-four  hours. 

Another Pluck  the  feathers  from  the  breech  of  an 
old  cock,  and  apply  it  bare  to  the  wound ; if  the  dog 
were  mad,  the  cock  will  swell  and  die,  and  the  patient 
will  do  well,  but  if  the  cock  dies  not,  the  dog  was  not 
mad.  If  the  wounds  be  very  small  it  is  proper  to  open 
them  with  a lancet*  and  this  precious  prescription, 
involving  as  it  does,  the  usual  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  writers  or  practitioners  of  this  period,  or  of  the  old 
school,  generally,  precludes  the  necessity  for  any  further 
discussion  by  me  of  this  subject  in  these  pages. 


